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SURVIVALS OF ASTROLOGY. 1 

It should be clearly understood that it is with the extremest 
diffidence, and only in response to an unanswerable challenge by 
your learned local president concerning a subject requiring for its 
treatment all sorts of impossible knowledge, that this attempt is 
made on your time. Having, however, the kindly assurance that sug- 
gestions from those who are not specialists in this particular line 
will be received with due benignity, I shall be free to offer some 
hints concerning the collection of a comprehensive folk-lore of the 
heavenly bodies and meteorology. The importance of a collection 
of this description will appear when we consider that from the ear- 
liest times all the occupations of man, all his thinking, his aspirations, 
his religion even, have been closely associated with the stars, in that 
they alone have furnished him the times and the seasons. More- 
over, the interesting and extraordinary phenomena visible in the 
heavens have excited not only his fears, but his reverence for the 
mighty powers there expressed ; and it is also to be remembered 
that, wherever mankind has wandered the world over, mainly the 
same stars, the same heavens, have remained in view. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that the superstitions of mankind would early and 
most tenaciously attach themselves to these objects ; and it is also 
to be expected that these superstitions would be coextensive with 
the habitable world. In mentioning a few of those current, I desire 
to inquire whether in themselves they are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a systematic collection of them, and one which 
should comprehend not only those current in America, but those at 
a given epoch in vogue among all nations. 

Inasmuch as the moon, by its rapid eastward motion in the heavens, 
was probably the first object which led thinking men to the study of 
the celestial motions, and to the adoption of these motions for the 
measurement of time, we should also expect to find associated with the 
moon a very rich folk-lore. At the new moon we all of us feel uncom- 
fortable when we happen to see it for the first time (even over the left 
shoulder) without money in pocket, feeling assured that the chances 
of success during the lunar month are all against us. If the weather 
at that time happens to be clear enough to allow us to see " the old 
moon in the new moon's arms," it is because Cynthia's face has been 
suffused, and consequently we may for some time expect clear 
weather. If the " Bicornis Regina " carries both horns up, it re- 
tains all the water, as in a bowl, and dry weather must be expected. 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, November 
29, 1889. 
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When, however, the Indian hunter cannot hang his powder-flask 
upon the horns, we may expect a great outpouring of wet weather. As 
an agriculturist, especially if living in the environs of Boston, you 
will of course plant beans in the new moon. If they be Limas, you 
will be careful to plant them with the crescent of the bean in the 
same direction as that of the moon. As a contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, you would, if one of the horns of the moon had presented 
a crimson hue, have protested against allowing the Grecian army to 
attack an enemy in the face of this presage of defeat. As a modern 
American, you should not fail to have your hair cut in the new moon, 
and organize folk-lore projects under this propitious sign. During 
the new moon's progress you may judge of the number of clear 
days that will ensue from any given time by counting the number of 
its successive reflected images in a mirror. If a ring forms around 
the moon, the number of stars contained in the former will indicate 
the number of days within which it will rain. In speaking of the 
well-known advantages of planting according to the signs of the 
moon, it must, of course, be held as beyond question that "onions 
are to be planted in the old of the moon in April ; " but at the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the origin of these present super- 
stitions is to be referred back to a period when time was not as now 
reckoned by well-known established calendars, but when the agricul- 
turist naturally indicated his information concerning the success or 
failure of crops with reference to the position of the moon amid the 
zodiacal constellations. 

The beautiful variety characterizing the superstitions of the vari- 
ous peoples is suggested in the fact that while the full moon for us 
incloses the mythical man, the Scotchman believes that the Hebrew 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath day was for his wickedness 
transferred to the moon, and that all bad boys guilty of a similar 
misdemeanor shall receive like punishment. This is also, I believe, 
generally the Germanic belief. Every one is familiar with the poetic 
couplet, 

Star ! star ! shining bright ; this is the first star 
I 've seen to-night : wish ! wish ! wish ! 

and which must be responded to by another person, " Wish you may 
have your wish," in order that the one reciting the couplet may 
secure the fulfilment of the silent wish made. My boyish fears were 
aroused by the fall of a meteor, because it presaged death ; although 
I have since learned that if a wish be made during the fall, it will 
certainly be realized ; and that in the minds of others it indicates 
the loss of a soul or the fall of an angel from grace, being, as it were, 
a vivid illustration of Milton's powerful lines, — 
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Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition. 

Judging from the present belief in the planetary influences, there 
must still in some localities remain marked traces of the old astrol- 
ogy. For immediately following the transit of Venus in 1882 I 
actually received a letter from a lady of London, England, asking 
for what would of old have been called a computation of her nativity. 
Unfortunately, not even the calculus of probabilities was here avail- 
able. 

The sun, no doubt, has been a fruitful source of folk-lore, but I 
would only put to you a query as to the origin of the following, 
which, Dr. Weir Mitchell was kind enough to inform me, appears in 
a recently published diary : An old lady on the occasion of a total 
solar eclipse congratulates herself by saying that she has to-day 
" looked the sun in the 'face, and is therefore certainly no thief." 
Why should a thief not be able to look the sun in the face ? 

It will suffice as a concluding illustration to mention that those of 
us who witnessed the comet of 1858 in the western sky were most 
seriously told that the comet was a harbinger of war. Our terrified 
credulity on that occasion may be pardoned when we recall the his- 
torical fact that the appearance of the comet of 1456, afterwards 
known as Halley's, not only spread terror throughout all Europe, 
and heralded the success of the Turks under Mohammed II., but so 
aroused Pope Calixtus the Second that he directed the thunders of 
the church against the enemies of the faith, both terrestrial and 
celestial, and issued a bull in which he anathematized not only the 
Turks, but the comet, and, in order to perpetuate this manifestation 
of ecclesiastical power, ordained that the bells should be rung at 
noon, as they are, I believe, in some countries even to this day. If 
this should fail to justify our youthful fears, we should remember 
that war did follow the appearance of the comet of 1858 ; but that 
the thunders of the Vatican could arrest neither the progress of the 
comet of 1456 nor the victorious arms of the Mohammedans. 

The comet has, of course, on account of its unwonted and unex- 
plained appearance, been, more than any other celestial object, asso- 
ciated with the superstitions of mankind ; but it is not our purpose 
here even briefly to refer to these, summed up as they are in the 
Shakespearean expression of 

Comets, importing change of time and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars 
That have consented unto Henry's death : 
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or in the lines of Milton, picturing how 

On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified and like a comet burned, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from its horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 

It seems plain from this cursory glance that the current super- 
stitions respecting the stars and meteorological conditions are not 
without interest, but that a fairly comprehensive collection of them 
might result in valuable data for ethnic and other study. I have 
therefore had chiefly in mind, in presuming to occupy your time, to 
suggest that a serious attempt should be made to obtain such a col- 
lection as should include the current folk-lore concerning the stars 
and meteorological conditions current in all climes at a given epoch ; 
and although this suggestion may perhaps seem somewhat too am- 
bitious, it has appeared to me that it is alone by some such method 
as this that we may expect to realize what may be termed folk-lore 
science. In the domain of the sciences themselves we have at least 
one, namely, meteorology, which, in its past failure and in its present 
partial success, may be considered quite analogous to the attempt to 
make a science of human superstitions. It is in each comparatively 
an easy task to collect tome upon tome of recorded facts. The 
utterly useless meteorological observations made in the past would 
fill a library, and it is probable that if this newest science is to fol- 
low in the same path it may accomplish a similar ignoble result. 
Mere observation by individuals, without concurrence and without 
reference to times and climes and purpose and method, promises but 
little. It would therefore seem worth while considering whether a 
society like this could not be instrumental in organizing a census of 
the superstitions in this particular direction, which should be a rea- 
sonably truthful and comprehensive expression of the facts for the 
given epoch. And just as, in the science of the weather, the organ- 
ization of government meteorological bureaus has, by simultaneous 
observations extending over vast areas, permitted us to study the 
changes in temperature, humidity, and pressure, and permitted the 
expression and verification of general laws, so might we expect to 
find, in the folk-lore data thus collected, some of the old problems 
brought to easy solution, and the greater portion of the material at 
least so arranged as to permit of and encourage intelligent discus- 
sion. It would also seem that in such an attempted census, where 
special attention would be paid to a presentation of the typical super- 
stitions of particular races and nationalities, the material should be 
gathered by intelligent and reliable observers, but that the col- 
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lectors or observers need not in any proper sense be students of 
folk-lore. 

In concluding this appeal, it may be proper to urge that in no 
other direction of inquiry may folk-lore expect to reap a richer har- 
vest than in reference to the superstitions concerning the heavenly 
bodies. As already remarked, the phenomena of the heavens have 
been, and are, such as to entwine themselves with all the thought, 
purpose, and action of mankind in every clime and in every age. 
The necessity for reckoning time by the celestial motions has led 
to as many inventions as there are races. Astronomy, issuing from 
the early astrology, is not only the oldest but the most perfect of 
sciences ; and here, if anywhere, it would seem that we might most 
elegantly illustrate and demonstrate the sure subsidence of supersti- 
tion in the presence of the full light of science. 

As for the temerity of these suggestions, I should be amply 
repaid if the learned folk-lorists here present shall clearly expose 
either their futility or their usefulness. Laplace says of the science 
of astronomy, born of the early astrology : " Let us preserve it with 
care. Let us increase the sum of these high knowledges, the de- 
light of thinking beings. They have rendered important services 
in navigation and geography, but their highest benefit is to have 
dissipated the fears produced by celestial phenomena, and destroyed 
the errors born of ignorance of our true relations with nature, — 
errors and fears which would promptly reappear if the torch of the 
sciences should come to be extinguished." With the modern stu- 
dent of folk-lore, we would say of astrology and its latter-day sur- 
vivals, these fables and superstitions have a deep historical sig- 
nificance ; they ramify through the characteristics of the ages and 
of the races, and of the civilizations. But it is only by a strict record 
and explanation of all the facts in connection with them that we may 
the more effectually assist progressive science in extinguishing the 
last vestige of these "errors and fears," and thus make room in the 
human heart for the noblest reverence and the purest worship. 

Monroe B. Snyder. 



